of the younger generation. Leaving once more after a
luncheon party, the delightful old square in which they
lived, we were conscious again of that extraordinary like-
ness to Edinburgh which so many people have remarked
upon in writing or talking of Boston. Louisburg Square
with its fringe of fine old elm trees was far from suggesting
anything of the new world. It has the sort of peaceful
atmosphere which Carlyle and Stevenson wrote about so
eloquently in their younger days, a suitable dwelling-place
for any man who loved books and quietness, with faint
whisperings now and then of the stir of a great city.
I enjoyed particularly a small luncheon given for me
at the Somerset Club, at which my host was Roger Scaife.
The oldest friend I had in Boston, Dr. Homer Gage, for
whom I had always had a great affection, had put off a
journey to New York to be present, and sat on my right
hand. His unexpected death a year or so later was a great
loss. He had been a famous football player in his youth,
one of the finest surgeons in the United States during his
middle age and a successful financier and man of affairs
during his later years. I never quite understood his taking
over the great manufacturing concern from which his
wife's income was derived upon her father's death, but
he was already upon the Board, he already possessed
the confidence of everyone connected with the affair,
and his wife wished it. His wife was a very charming
person and everything she wished for in life she generally
got.
I dwell a little upon my friend perhaps because there
have been few men whom I have met in Hfe so obviously
capable of filling a great place in any possible situation.
He was not an enthusiastic politician, but he would have
made, I am sure, an excellent President. He was rather
slow in speech, deliberate but unerring in his judgements
and full of that Christian kindness of disposition which
seems sometimes to radiate in an entirely effortless way
from men of high ideals and a gentle form of life.
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